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Notes of a Journey to Persia, I. — Letters to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, from A. V. Williams Jackson, Professor 
in Columbia University, New York City. 

1. The Caucasus and Old Legends. 

The Caucasus, March 5, 1903. — Early this morning we 
reached Vladikavkas, and I have been travelling all the fore- 
noon beneath the shadow of the frosty Caucasus, which stands 
out like a giant barrier against the cloudy sky and is sharply 
set off by the white plain of snow beneath. Winter here is 
still in force, but the mountains wear a snowy coat at Vladi- 
kavkas almost all the year round. Looking at their frowning 
heights as we coast along, I can not but think of the aid myth 
of Prometheus which arises vividly before my imagination, and 
I fancy I can picture the desolate vulture-peak where the Titan 
benefactor of mankind was doomed to suffer in galling fetters 
the torment imposed by Zeus. The entire region looks bleak 
and barren enough just now, aud the lonely atmosphere about 
it is singularly impressive. 

Here and there on the plain are large flocks of sheep huddled 
together in the open spaces of the snow. The rushing streams 
from the mountains with their hurrying sweep recall to my mind 
the story of Colchis and the Golden Fleece, for I learned en 
route that tradition still tells how the shepherds of by-gone 
days were wont ofttimes to find grains of gold clinging to the 
new-shorn fleece when they lifted it from the stream, where 
they had laid it to be washed, because the mountain torrent 
had left a golden deposit clinging to the wooly strands. The 
legend, therefore, of the rich reward of the precious metal 
seems not to be quite forgotten. 

2. The Fire-Temple at Baku. 

Baku, March 6, 1903. — I reached Baku on the Caspian Sea 
Thursday, March 6, and in passing through en route for Tiflis, 
I made inquiry regarding the old-time Atash-kadah, or Fire- 
Temple, at Surakhany near by. On this spot the faithful 
Guebers since ages past have paid homage to the eternal naphtha 
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flame that springs from the earth. The place is a goal of 
hallowed pilgrimage likewise for those in India who hold fire in 
special reverence. Only a year ago a pilgrim band of Parsis 
from Hindustan visited the venerated spot. The walls in fact 
are covered with dedicatory tablets left at various times and 
inscribed by different hands. The temple is one of the sights 
for those who may chance to come to Baku, but so far as I 
could find out it is no longer hallowed by any special religious 
association, which seems a loss from the standpoint of Zoroas- 
trian tradition ; but I hope to gather more on this subject when 
I return to Baku, and I look forward to taking some photographs 
of the old shrine and its surroundings, besides those which I 
have purchased. 

Postscript, June 13. — On returning to Baku I spent half a 
day at Surakhany, and was able to complete my notes and take 
a number of pictures of the temple. The sacred precinct is 
enclosed by four rather high walls, in the midst of which the 
fire-shrine stands. It is a square building of brick, stone, and 
mortar, about twenty feet high, and with sides of like dimen- 
sions (the sides actually measure in meters 6.28 X 6.40). Facing 
the points of the compass there are four arched doors or en- 
trances, each approached by four steps. Evidences are visible of 
pipes once used to conduct the oil to the center of the sanctuary. 
Near the top of the shrine, on the outer side facing the east, I 
noticed an inscription in the Xagari character, probably written 
in Marathi, but it was too high and the light at the time so 
unfavorable that I could not get a good photograph of it. 
Besides this I counted on the walls that enclose the precinct 
thirteen other inscriptions. They were generally written on 
tablets sunk into the plaster over the doors opening into the 
cells or cloistered chambers around the precinct. The import 
of the inscriptions so far as I could make them out was an 
ascription of praise to Fire. Almost all were Indian, and 
acjnaye namah (observe n) was of frequent occurrence. Only 
one of the records was in the Arabic script and this contained 
atas, the common Persian word for fire. One of the number 
seemed quite obliterated and illegible. In addition to the total 
number of fourteen within the walls, there was still another 
inscription of like character written on the outside of the 
enclosing wall. 
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In former times the temple and precinct were in charge of 
pious mihistrants, whose duty it was to guard the sacred flame. 
The last of these devotees died a number of years ago and the 
shrine is no longer a center of religious worship. In the march 
of progress Baku has become the head of the Russian petroleum 
trade and these hallowed grounds now form part of the premises 
of a flourishing up-to-date oil company. The holy flame, so 
long cherished, has been extinguished, lest it should cause an 
explosion of the adjoining petroleum wells. 

3. The Yezldls, or so-called Devil-Worshippers, around Tiflis. 

Tiflis, March 7, 1903. — On arriving at Tiflis one is struck 
immediately by the interesting combination of Orient and Occi- 
dent. The old town, with its manifold and curious types of 
life, seems like a meeting ground of East and West. The 
sheep-coated dweller of the Caucasus crowds against the Arme- 
nian, Georgian, Persian, or Kurd, or moves side by side with 
the European, till one is bewildered by the ever-changing sea 
of faces. The Caucasian Museum, with its rare collection of 
material relating to the Caucasus, shows the loving and scholarly 
care of its director, Dr. Gustav Radde, and well repays a 
student's careful visit. 

In Tiflis, moreover, it has been my pleasant privilege to meet 
the Rev. John Larsen, who is in charge of the local Swedish 
mission. From Mr. Larsen I was able to gather some particu- 
lars regarding that interesting sect, the Yezldls, or so-called 
'Devil-Worshippers,' a people to whose history I had already 
given some attention in connection with my studies of Zoroaster 
and the religion of ancient Persia. I mention the memoranda 
that I made, merely in the hope that other writers may be 
encouraged to add more to the material which is already acces- 
sible in print regarding the representatives of this curious relig- 
ious persuasion. As Mr. Larsen told me, so far as relates 
to the religious beliefs of the Yezldls his information rests in a 
large measure on what he had learned indirectly regarding 
them, and it must be taken as such ; but his knowledge of their 
manners and customs is based directly upon the acquaintance 
which he and his wife have had with these people in connection 
with the missionary work at Tiflis and the vicinity. 
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In the Caucasus region, so far as my informant had heard, 
the number of Yezldis may be as many as twelve or fifteen 
thousand. In the district about Tiflis alone there are several 
hundred of these people. It is largely their custom to dwell in 
the districts lying outside the towns. The same I believe is 
true of Erivan and of the territory generally here adjacent. 

As to occupation, the Yezldis around Tiflis are chiefly engaged 
in menial work. Their principal employment is to perform scaven- 
ger jobs and drudgery tasks for the most part, and they go clad 
in the meanest rags. The stories that w T ere told me regarding 
their functions reminded me in some respects of the ' sweeper 
class ' of India ; but recent Russian municipal ordinances have led 
to their duties being taken in part by others, so that their occu- 
pations have varied considerably within the last year. In the 
division of work in the family the husband as a rule works in 
the town during the day, while the wife carries on the agricul- 
tural duties and other charges connected with the household 
economy at home in the outlying districts. To this home in the 
suburbs the man returns at night. Despite their impoverished 
appearance a number of Yezldis are said to possess quite a little 
money, and in this vicinity at least they apparently lead con- 
tented lives, for their wants seem certainly to be very meagre. 

As to their religion, I am more or less acquainted with the 
accounts given by Layard, Menant, Spiro, and others; but these 
I have not at hand of course at the moment, nor have I as yet 
had access to some of the recent articles on the Yezldis, e. g. 
Anastase in Al-Machriq, and notes by Crowfoot, Giamal, and 
others, in current numbers of English, Italian and French 
journals. For this reason my notes on the subject are practi- 
cally only memoranda or comments, which other scholars may 
supplement, correct, adopt, or reject, according to circumstances. 

I have already implied that my interest in the Yezldis is 
chiefly due to associating them in a distant way with certain 
phases of the old Iranian religion. It is generally recognized 
and acknowledged that some old reminiscences of the common 
Iranian faith, or possibly of the ancient pre-Zoroastrian creed, 
may have lingered down to present times among them, in spite of 
all the outside influences of Mohammedanism and of other 
religious doctrines. One point, for example, which was told 
me, struck me as being old Iranian. The Yezidls are shocked if 
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one spits upon the earth, because they interpret this as an insult 
to the devil. But, in my opinion rather, there must lie at the 
basis of this abhorrence the well-known Zoroastrian prescription, 
so familiar from the time of Herodotus and Xenophon onward, 
forbidding the earth in any way to be defiled. 

Passing over the familiar material about Malik Taus, I record 
one or two points which my informant had received from a 
christianized Mohammedan on the subject of Yezidi beliefs. 
They are to be taken for what they are worth. The devil, as a 
fallen angel, is stated to have repented and to have done pen- 
ance for seven thousand years, and his tears of repentance filled 
seven vessels which will be used at the Day of Judgment to 
quench the fire of the seven hells ! God's gracious bounty 
accordingly saw fit to pardon the sinner and restored him to 
heaven, but the angels were inclined to look askance at their 
re-instated brother. Whereupon God bade them not to venture 
to scorn the devil, if he himself had thought right to pardon 
the penitent miscreant. Accordingly, as is well known, the 
Yezidis allow no derogatory allusion to the devil and if the 
name of Sheitan be mentioned in their presence they shrink 
with horror at the word. All those who have read Layard's 
account of the Yezidis will recall his personal experience in this 
matter. I have often thought that some similar but very dis- 
tant idea may possibly lie hidden beneath the propitiatory 
sacrifice which Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, performed accord- 
ing to Herodotus (7. 114) and others. Is it indirectly possible 
that the daeva-yasna or ' devil-worshippers ' in the Avesta may 
have had somewhat kindred notions ; and that the Yezldis may 
show some surviving traces of the devil-worship in Mazandaran 
which Zoroaster anathematized so bitterly. 

It is not necessary here to add that, owing to the residence of 
the Yezldis among the Mahommedans, if for no other reason, 
the sect naturally has much directly in common with Islam. I 
have incidentally mentioned the Yezidis in the Iranian Grundriss, 
ii. 696, for example, in connection with the various religious 
movements that came more clearly into evidence in Persia as in 
part the outcome of the Mohammedan conquest. Among the 
Yezidis, as an instance, circumcision is known to be practised, 
but not regularly, and as to sacramental rites Mohammedan 
priests may officiate at Yezidi weddings and even at their 
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funerals. Polygamy is apparently not forbidden, but owing to 
the poverty of the people it is not commonly practised. The 
Yezidls drink wine, yet not in excess, according to the informa- 
tion I was able to gain. Much more information, however, 
could be given no doubt on such points, and with authority, by 
the Rev. Mr. McDowell, an American missionary, who has 
made special researches, I learn, among these people. From 
him my kind informant had heard that the Yezidls are also 
understood to believe in a father primeval, who lived before 
Adam and did not fall in sin. If this be so, and I have no 
books at hand to look further into the matter, the Zoroastrian 
student will at once recognize a far-off reminiscence of Avestan 
Gaya-meretan who lived prior to Mashya and Mashyoi, the 
Iranian Adam and Eve. 

Several incidental points were likewise gathered indirectly 
from information of a Swedish lady, a friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Larseii, who had spent some time among the Yezidls and had 
written a short account of her experiences. One point is worth 
noting; it is the recognition of a sort of ascetic order of women, 
faklriah, in the Yezldi community, corresponding evidently to 
the general idea fakirs among men. Curious, but interesting, 
seemed the statement from the same source, that the Yezidls 
offer one sheep every year to Christ and thirty to the devil ! 
The statements regarding a book of divine revelation, El- 
Yelvah, and its interpretation by Sheikh Adi (c. A. D. 1200) 
are known elsewhere and accordingly are not repeated. It is 
my hope further to continue my inquiries and studies regarding 
this sect, especially with respect to the Iranian side of their 
beliefs,, which all who have studied the subject have recognized 
in a general way. 

4. Avestan Observations in Azarbaijan. 

Juxfa, Tabbis, TJrtjmia, March 14-25, 1903. — The journey 
by wagon and on horseback through northern Azarbaijan has 
given an excellent opportunity to study a part of the country 
which must have been the Avestan Airyana Vaejah, or Eran 
Vej. This was the country where Zoroaster arose, according to 
the view now more generally accepted. On the way I have had 
the Vendidad constantly before my mind, for the sights and scenes 
keep recalling it. Omitting some of the special observations 
vol. xxv. 14 
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which I have made in the region, and I hope to publish them 
later, I shall call attention to two or three incidental matters. 

The cold has been intense. With frozen ears and face and 
suffering from exposure and partial snow blindness, I can under- 
stand why the Avesta regarded the winter in Airyana Vaejah 
as 'the work of demons' (Vd. I. 2 zyarnda daeva-ddtgm) 
created to mar this region which otherwise would be a paradise. 
In Airyana Vaejah according to the Vendidad (i. 3) there were 
' ten months winter and two months summer ' — dasa avaOra 
maw/id zayana dva hamina. I could sympathize also with the 
sufferings of Xenophon's soldiers in the snows among the 
Carduchi, yonder on the other side of the Kurdistan mountains. 
One wild ride en route to Urumia I shall not forget. In the 
mountains near Guchi I had to abandon the wagon in drifts 
nearly as high as our heads. Night was falling and the storm 
was raging. There was nothing to do but to take to the horses' 
backs. The guide, who had secured me some extra animals, 
ominously asked where our rifles were. [The awful murder of 
my friend, Rev. Benjamin W. Labaree and his servant, which 
has since been perpetrated in this very region, makes the risk of 
the journey still more real. The Avesta alludes to such bandits 
and assassins in Zoroaster's time — tayu, hazawha, gada.~\ For 
hours we plowed forward through the snow, as best we could, 
and amid darkness and blinding sleet, until shelter and safety at 
last were found in the plain. Winter seemed truly the creation, 
of Anra Mainyu. 

On the journey around Lake Urumia, known to Zoroaster 
as Caec~ista, I made special observations of the country and 
people, the cattle, sheep, dogs, and birds, so far as they would 
illustrate the Avesta. The details of these observations, to- 
gether with my notes on the Ash Mounds around the City of 
Urumia, will be published in my Persia Past and Present. I 
shall add, however, some remarks here regarding the dogs, who 
do not enjoy among the Mohammedans the esteem they did 
among the ancient Zoroastrians. 

The dogs are large, resembling the mastiff in size, wolfish in 
appearance, tawny in color as a rule, and frightfully savage in 
temper. [I may add now that the dogs in Northern Iran were 
larger and more ferocious than those in the south, for I took 
note of them from the Caspian almost to the Persian Gulf and 
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from Yezd to Bokhara and Samarkand.] In the town of TJru- 
mia, so often associated with Zoroaster's name, I saw a good 
specimen of the ' white dog with yellow ears — spiirmn spaetdm 
zairi-gaossm — which the Vendidad (Vd. 8. 16 etc.) enjoins as 
one of the two dogs to be used in the sag-did ceremony of 
exorcising the spirit of death. The other, ' a yellow dog with 
four eyes ' — span»m zairitwm dadru-daStndm — that is, with two 
spots, above the eyes, I did not so specifically see, although 
tawny-colored dogs are common enough. The spots over the 
eyes are apparently less common, which may account for the 
value of such dogs in rites of exorcism, and it may be of inter- 
est to add that Europeans informed me that the German dachs- 
hund loses the tan spots over its eyes after a generation or two 
in Persia. 

5. The Region where Zoroaster probably made his First Convert. 

Miandoab, March 31, 1903. — My endeavor to determine the 
position of places connected with scenes in Zoroaster's life has 
not been perhaps without result. I mention one such identifica- 
tion that seems to me plausible. It is a localization of the 
probable place where Zoroaster made his first convert, his own 
cousin, named Maihyo-mcmha in the Avesta, or Metyo-mah 
in Pahlavi. We know from tradition that Zoroaster passed 
much of the earlier part of his life in the region of Lake Uru- 
mia (Av. Oaedistd). From times of antiquity the southern 
shores of this lake have been covered by great tracts of reeds. 
The map to-day shows a ' Forest of Reeds ' some sixty miles 
in extent on the south. The Pahlavi writings of Zat-sparam 
(2. 38), in alluding to the incident of the conversion, locates the 
scene ' in the forest of ready hollows, where is the haunt of 
the wild-boar species,' as cited and discussed in my Zoroaster 
the Prophet, p. 54, but not then identified; see also West in 
SBE. xlvii. 155. The high road which leads around the lake 
and towards ancient Ragha (now Rai) near Teheran, where 
Zoroaster's mother is said to have been born, passes along the 
edge of what I believe to be this very forest of reeds. I trav- 
elled over it by caravan. Near the village of Khor Khorah, 
between Mahmadyar and Miandoab, the region abounds in hol- 
lows and reeds and I saw immense masses of the slender stalks, 
some of them fifteen or twenty feet high, cut from the ' forest. ' 
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In the region also ' the swine of the wild-boar species ' abounds, 
and the animals are hunted by the natives for sport. They are 
not eaten, however, by the Mohammedans, to whom the flesh of 
the hog is forbidden by the Koran, but by the Armenians, who 
have no such religious scruples in the matter and derive actual 
advantage from the chase. All the surroundings of the place 
combine with what we know of Zoroaster's life through tradi- 
tional literature, the Avesta, Zat-sparam selections, the Zar- 
tusht-Namah, and other works, to make us fairly certain that 
this was at least the region to which the Pahlavi passage refers, 
even if we cannot identify the precise spot. It serves also as 
another link to connect the beginning of Zoroaster's mission 
with northwestern Iran. 

6. Among the Zoroastrians of Yezd. 

Yezd, May 11. — I have had to omit notes from Hamadan, 
Kermanshah, Behistun [for the latter see now vol. xxiv. 77-95], 
Isfahan, Persepolis and Shiraz, but I now send a brief memor- 
andum regarding my stay among the Zoroastrians at Yezd. 
There have been opportunities for conferences with them regard- 
ing their beliefs, religious observances, traditions, customs and 
the like. I have had the privilege of visiting their chief fire- 
temple to hear the ritual and have learned something of their 
home life. The results of their experiences will appear in my 
Persia Past and Present when it is published. Meanwhile I 
must simply call attention to the pronunciation of Avestan by 
the priests at Yezd. One point particularly struck me ; they do 
not employ spirants, x, 6, S, y, as we generally presume ; but use 
stops or rather aspirates, Mi, ph, dh, gh, etc., as I shall explain 
hereafter. The plans for the remainder of my journey will 
carry me to Teheran, the Caspian, Merv, Bokhara, and Samar- 
kand. 



